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RURAL FUNERALS. 
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Here's a few flowers ; but about thidnight nite: 
‘The herbs that have on them cold dew o’ the pight 
Are strewings fitt’st for graves.——— 

You were as flowers now wither’d: even so 
These ‘herb'lets shall, which we upon you strow. 
Cymbclint 


DA. 


—- 

Among the beautiful and simple-hearted 
tustoms of rural life which still linger in 
wme parts of England, are those of strew- 
ing flowers before the funerals, und planting 
them at the graves, of departed friends. 
These, it is said, are the remains of some 
of the rites of the primitive church; but 
tliey are of still higher antiquity, being 
___Bifnentioned in the classic writers, and no 
loubt were the spontaneous tributes of un- 
lettered affection, originating long before 
irt had tasked itself to modulate sorrow 
into song, or story it on the monument. 
They are now only to be met with in the 
ost distant and retired places of the king- 
lm, where fashion and innovation have 
pet been able to throng in, and trample 
t all the curious and Sphatgeting traces of 
olden time. 

In Glamorganshire, we are told, the bed 
thereon the corpse lies, is covered with 
flowers, a custom alluded to in one of the 
wild and plaintive ditties of Ophelia : 

White his shroud as the mountain snow 
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Larded all with sweet flowers ; 
18 Which be-wept to the grave did go, 
28 With ttue-love showers. 














ing There is also a most delicate and beau- 
ful rite observed in some of the remote 
= fmiillages of the south, at the funeral of a 


male who has died young and unmarried. | 
A chaplet of white flowers is borne before, 
tie corpse by a young girl nearest in age, 
ize, and resemblance, and is afterwards 
hung up in the church over the accustomed | 
wat of the deceased. These cuaplets are; 
ometimes made of white paper, in imitation 












flowers, and inside of them is generally | 
ipair of white gloves. They are intended | 
wemblems of the purity of the deceased, 
nd the crown of glory which she has re- 
tived in heaven. 

In some parts of the country, also, the 
kad are carried to the grave with the sing- 
ng of psalms and hymns: a kind of tri- 
mph, “to show,” says Bourne, “that 
Mey have Rejshed their course with joy, 
hid are become conquerors.” This, I am, 
formed, is observed in some of the northern 
ounties, patticularly in Northumberland, 
nd it has a pleasing, though melancholy 
fect, to hear, of a still evening, in some 
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‘Chese 
there 
square 


nth # Ponely country scene, the mournful melody || $ 


fa funeral dirge swelling from a distance, 
nd to see the train slowly moving along 
he landscape. There is also a solemn 





pect paid by the traveler to the passing!) 


uneral in these sequestered places, for such 
Pectacles, occurring among the quiet abodes 
nature, sink deep into the soul. As the 





Mouming train approaches, he pauses, un-| 





Jat the grave of a virgin; her chaplet was 





covered, to let it go by; he then follows 
silently in the rear ; sometimes quite to the 
grave, at other times for a few hundred 
yards, and having paid this tribute of respect 
to the deceased, turns and resumes his 
journey. 

The rich vein of melancholy which runs, 
through the English character, and gives. 
it some of its most touching and ennobiing 
graces, is finely evidenced in these pathetic’ 
customs, and ig the solicitude shown by the 


{common people for an honoured and a peace-' 


ful grave. The humblest peasant, whatever; 
may be his lowly lot white living, is anxious 
that some little respect may be paid to his 
remains, Sir Thomas Overbury, describing. 
the “ faire and happy milkmaid,” observes, 
‘“‘ thus lives she, and all her care is, that she 
may die in the spring time, to have store 
of flowers stucke upon her winding sheet.” 
The poets too, who always breathe the 
feeling of a natign, continually advert to 
this fond solicitiide about the grave. In 
‘“‘ The Maid’s Tragedy,” by Beaumont and 
Fletcher, there is a beautiful instance of the 
kind, describing the capricious melancholy 
of a broken-hearted girl : 
When she sees a bank 
Stuck full of flowers, she, with a sigh, will tell 
Her servants, what a pretty place it were 


To bury lovers in; and make her maids 
Pluck ’em, and strew her over like a corse. 


The custom of decorating graves was 
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lowing stanza : 
Yet strew 
Upon my dismall grave 
Such offerings as you have, 
Forsaken cypresse ang sad ewe ; 
For kinder flowers can take no birth | 
Or growth from such unhappy zarth. 
| 
In “ The Maid’s Tragedy,” also, is in-) 
troduced a pathetic little air, illustrative of 
the mode of decorating the funerals of 
females who had been disappointed in love :, 
Lay a garland on my hearse | 
Of the dismall yew, © 
Maidens willow branches wear, | 
Say I died true. 


| 
My love was false, but I was firm | 
From my hour of birth, 
Upon my buried body lie 
Lightly, gentle earth. 

The natural effect of sorrow over the dead! 
is to refine and elevate the mind, and we| 
have a proof of it in the purity of sentiment 
that pervades the whole of these funereal | 





observances, though confined to the inferior) 
classes of society. Thus, it was an especial| 
precaution, that none but sweet-scented 
evergteens and flowers should be used on 
these occasions. The object seems to have 
been to soften the horrors of the tomb, to/ 
beguile the mind from brooding over the 
disgraces of perishing mortality, and to 
associate the memory of the deceased with 
what is most delicate and beautiful in na- 








once universally prevalent: osiers were 
earefully bent over them to keep the turf; 
uninjured, and evergreens and flowers were 
planted abou! them. This has now become 
extremely rar¢, but it may occasionally be 
met with in the church-yards of the little 
retired villages among the Welsh mountains, 
and I recollect an instance of it in the small 
town of Ruthen, that lies at the head of 
the beautiful vale of Clwyd. 

There was a melancholy fancy in the 
arrangement of these rustic offerings that 
had something in it exquisitely poetical. 
The nature and colour of the flowers, and 
of the ribands with which they were tied, 
were emblematical of the qualities or story 
of the deceased, or the feelings of the 
mourner. In an old poem, entitled ‘ Co- 
rydon’s Doleful Knell,” a lover specifies the 
decorations he intends to use : 

A garland shall be framed 
By art and nature’s skill, 


Of sundry-coloured flowers, 
In token of good will. | 


And sundry-coloured ribands 


ture. There is a dismal process going on 
in.the grave, ere dust can return to its kin- 
dred dust, which the imagination shrinks 
from contemplating ; and we seek still to 
think of the form we have loved, with the 
associations of refinement which it awakened 
when blooming before us in youth and 








On it I will bestow; . 
But chiefly blacke and yellowe, 
With her to grave shall go. 


I'll deck her tomb with flowers, 
The rarest ever seen ; 

And with my tears as showers, 
I'll keepe them fresh and green. 


The white rose, we are told, was planted 


tied with white ribands, in token of her 
spotless innocence, though sometimes black 
ribands were intermingled, to bespeak the 
crief of the survivors. The red rose was 
occasionally used ia remembrance of such 
as had been remarkable for benevolence ; 
but roses in general were appropriated to 
the graves of lovers. ‘Those who had been 
unhappy in their loves had e:nblems of a 
more gloomy character, such as the yew, 
the cypress, and fluwers of melancholy 














colour. 





Thus, in poems by Thomas Stan- | 


beauty. ‘Lay her i’the earth,” says La 
ertes of his virgin sister, 

And from her fair and unpolluted flesh 

May violets spring ! 
I might crowd my pages with extracts from 
the older British poets, who wrote when 
these rites were more prevalent, and de- 
lighted frequently to allude to them; but 1) 
have already quoted more than is necessary, 
and yet I cannot refrain from giving a pas-! 
sage from Shakspeare, even though it 
should appear trite, which illustrates the 


emblematical meaning often conveyed in| 


these floral tributes, and which possesses’ 
that magic of language and appositeness of 
imagery for which he stands pre-eminent : 


With fairest flowers, 
Whilst summer lasts, and I live here, Fidele, 
I'll sweeten thy sad grave; thou shalt not lack 
The flower that’s like thy face, pale primrose ; nor 
The azur'd harebell like thy veins ; no, nor 
The leaf of eglantine ; whom not to slander, 
Outsweetened not thy breath. 


There is certainly something more affect- 
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ley, Esq. (published in 1651) is the fol-{[n proportion as people grow polite, they 


| neighbourhood, 


|remembered no more.” 
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cease to be poetical, They talk of poetry, 
but they have learnt to check its free im- 
pulses, to distrust its sallying emotions, and 
to supply its most affecting and picturesque 
usages, by studied form and pompous cere- 
monial, Few pageants can be more stately 
and frigid than an English funeral in town, 
It is made up of show and gloomy parade ; 
|; mourning carriages, mourning horses, 
mourning plumes, and hireling mourners, 
who make a mockery of grief. “ There is 


a solemn mourning, and a great talk in the 
and when the daies are 
finished, they shall be, and they shall be 
The associate in 
the gay and crowded city is svon forgotten; 
the hurrying. succession of new intimated 
and new pleasures efface him from our 
minds, and the very scenes and circles in 
which he moved are incessantly fluctuating. 
But funerals in the country are always more 
impressive. The stroke of death makes a 
wider space in the village circle, and is an 
awfal event in the tranquil uniformity of 
rural life. ‘The death-bell tolls its knell in 
every ear; it steals with its pervading me- 
lancholy over every hill and vale, and sad- 
dens all the landscape. 


The fixed and unchanging features of the 
country also, perpetuate the memory of the 
friend with whom we once enjoyed them, 
who was the companion of our most retired 
walks, and gave animation to every lonely 
scene. His idea is associated with every 
charm of nature ; we hear his voice in the 
echo which he once delighted to awaken ; 
his spirit haunts every grove which he once 
frequented ; we think of him in the wild 
upland solitude, or amidst the pensive 
beauty of the valley. In the freshness of 
joyous morning, we remember his beaming 
smiles and bounding gaiety; and when 
sober evening returns with fts gathering 
shadows and subduing quiet, we call to 
mind many a twilight hour of gentle talk 
| and sweet-souled melancholy. 

Fach lonely place shall him restore, 

For him the tear be duly shed ; 


Belov'd till life can charm no more, 
And mourn’d till pity’s self be dead. 


Another,cause that perpetuates the me- 


‘|mory of the deceased in the country, is, 


that the grave is more immediately in sight 
cf the survivors. They pass it on their 
way to prayer; it meets their eyes when 
their hearts are softened by the exercises 
of devotion; they linger about it on the 
sabbath, when the mind is disengaged from 
worldly cares, and most disposed to turn 
aside from present pleasures and present 
loves, and to sit down among the solemn 














ing in these prompt and spontaneous ofter- 
ings of nature, than in the most costly 
monuments of art; the hand strews the 
flower while the heart is warm, and the tear 
falls on the grave as affection is binding the 
osier around the sod; but pathos expires 
under the slow labour of the chisel, and is 
chilled among the cold conceits of sculp- 
tured marble. 

It is greatly to be regretted, that a custom! 
so truly elegant and touching should have 
disappeared from general use, and exist 
only in the most remote and insignificant)! 
villages. But it seems as if poetical custom 
always shuns the walks of cultivated society. 








mementos of the past. In North Wales the 


peasantry kneel and pray over the graves of 
their deceased friends for several Sundays 
after the interinent; and where the tender, 
rite of strewing and planting flowers is still 
practised, it is always renewed on Easter, 


Whitsuntide, and other festivals, when the 


season brings the companion of former fes- 
tivity more vividly to mind. 
variably performed by the nearest relatives 
and friends; ne menials nor hirelings are 
employed, and if a neighbour yields assist- 
ance, it would be deemed an insult to offe 

, compensation, 


It is also in- 


a grave digged,” says Jeremy Taylor, “and | 
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1 have dwelt upon this beautiful rural |! 
custom, because, as it is one of the last, so | 
it is one of the holiest offices of love. The 
grave is the ordeal of traly human affection. 
It is there that the divine passion of the 
soul shows its superiority to the instinctive 
attachment of the brute; for the love of) 
the animal must be continua'ly refreshed | 
by the presence of its object, but the love) 


‘of the human soul can live on long remem- H 
| 


a 


brance! 

The sorrow for the dead is the only sor- || 
row from which we refuse to be divorced. ! 
Every other wound we seek to heal—every | 
other affliction to forget; but this wound | 
we consider it a duty to keep open; this || 
atfiction we cherish and brood over in soli- | 
tude. Where fs the mother that would wil- | 
lingly forget the infant that perished like a 
blossom from her arms, though every recol- || 
lection i# a pang? Where is the child that | 
would willingly forget the most tender of || 
parents, though to remember be but to) 
lament 2? Who, éven in the hour of agony, 
would forget the friend over whom he 
ynourns 2 Who, even when the tomb is 
losing mpon the remains of her he most 
loved, and he feels his heart, as it were, 
crushed in the closing of its portal, would 
accept consolation that was to be bought 
by forgetfulness ?——No, the love which sur- 
vives the tomb is one of the noblest attri- 
butes of the soul. If it has its woes, it has 
likewise its delights; und when the over- 
whelming burst of grief is calmed into the 
gentle tear of recollection ; when the sudden 
anguish and the convulsive agony over the 
present ruins of all that we most loved, is 
softened away into pensive meditation on all || 
that it was in the days of its loveliness—who 
would root out such a sorrow from the}, 
heart? ‘Though it may sometimes throw a|| 
passing cloud even over the bright hour of | 
gaiety ; or spread a deeper sadness over the | 
hour 0! gloom; yet who would exchange 
&t even for the song of pleasare or the burst || 
ol revelry? No, there is a voice from the || 
tomb sweeter than song. There is a recol- 
lection of the dead to which we turn even || 
from the charms of the living. Oh seed | 
grave !—the grave !—It buries every error, | 
covers every defect, extingyishes every | 
yesentment. From its peaceful bosom spring 
none but fond regrets and tener recollec- | 
tions. Who can look down upon the grave | 
even of an enemy, and not feel a compune- | 
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thou art a husband, aril hast ever caused 
the fond bosom that ventured its whole hap- 
piness in thy.arms, to doubt one moment of 
thy kindness or thy truth; if thou art a 
friend, and hast ever wronged, in thought, 
or word, or deed, the spirit that generously 
confided in thee; if thou art a lover, and 
hast ever given one unmerited pang to that 
true heart that now lies cold asd still be- 
neath thy feet;—then be sure that every 
unkind look, every ungracious word, every 
ungentle action, will come thronging back 
upon thy memory, and knocking dolefully 
at thy soul ; then be sure that thou wilt lie 
down sorrowing and repentant on the grave, 
and utter the unheard groan, and pour the 
unavailing tear, mote deep, morc bitter, 
because unheard and unavailing. 


Then weave thy chaplet of flowers, and 
strew the beauties of nature about the 
grave; console. thy broken spirit, if thou 
canst, with these tender, yet futile tributes 
of regret; but take warning by the bitter- 
ness of this thy contrite affliction over the 
dead, and be more faithful and affectionate 
in the discharge of thy duties to the living. 


——ae eee 


SED 


In writing the preceding article, there was no in- 
tention of giving a full detail of the funeral customs 
of the English peasantry, but merely to furnish 3 
few hints and quotations illustrative of particalar 
tites; to be appended, by way of note, to avuther 
paper, which has been withheld. The article insen- 
sibly swelled into its present form, and this is men. 
tioned as an apology for so brief and casual a notice 
of these customs, after they have been amply and 
ledrnedly investigated in other works. 


I must observe, also, that I am well aware of the 
prevalence of the custom of adorning graves with 
flowers, in other countries besides England. Jn- 
deed, in some it is much more general, and is ob- 
served by the rich and fashionable, but then it is 
apt to lose its simplicity, and degenerate into aftec 
tation, Bright, in his travels in Lower Hungary, 
tells of monuments of marble, with reccsses formed 
for retirement, with seats placed among bowers of 


| green-house plants; and that the graves generally 


are covered with the gayest ‘flowers of the season. 
He gives » casual plétare of filial piety, which 1 
cannot but transcribe ; for I trust it is as useful as 
it iv delightful to illustrate the amiable virtues of 
the sex. “ When I was at Berlin,” says he, * 1 fol. 
lowed the ce!*brated Iffland to the grave. Mingled 
with some pomp, you might trace much real feel. 
ing. lu'the midst of the ceremony, my attention 
was attracted by a young woman who stood on a 
mound of earth, newly covered with turf, which 
she anxiously protected from the feet of the passing 
crowd. It was the tomb of her parent; and the 
figure of this affectionate daughter presented a 


tious throb, that ever he shou’ cave warred 
with the poor handful of earth that lieg |!:eonument moré striking than the most costly work 


: ee be 
mouldering before him! of art. 


1 will barely add an instance of sepulchral deco. 
ration which 7 once met with among the mountains 
of Switzerland, I wae at the village of Gersau, 
which stands on the borders of the lake of ‘Lucerne, 
at the foot of Mount Rigi. Tt was'ouce the capital 
of a thiniature republic, shut up between the Alps 
and the lake, and accessible on the land side only 
by foot-paths. The whole force of the republic did 
not exceed six hundred fighting men; and afew 
miles of circumference, scuoped,ont as it were from 


But the grave of those we loved—what a} 
place for meditation! Then it is that we| 
call up in long review the whole history of 
virtue and gentleness, and the thousand 
endearinents lavished upon-us almost un- 
heeded in the daily intercourse of intimacy ; 
then it is that we dwell upon ty tenderness, 
the sulemn, awlul tenderness tf the parting 
scene; the bed of death, with all its stifled 
pricfs, its noiseless attendance, its mute, 
watchful assiduities ; the last testimonies of 
expiring love; the feeble, fluttering, thril- 
ling, oh how thrilling ! pressure of the hand; 
the last fond look of the glazing eye, turn- 
ing Upon us even from the threshold of'| 
existence; the faint, faltering accents strag- 
yling in death to give one more assurance 


the bosom of the mountains, comprised its territory. 
The village of Gersau seemed separated from the 
rest of the world, and retained the golden simplicity 
It had a small church, with a 
burying-ground adjoining. At the heads of th: 
grayes were placed crosses of wood or irov, On 
some were affixed miniatures, rudely executed, but 
evidently attempts at likenesses of the deceased 
On the crosses were hung chaplets of flowers, soine 
withering, others fresh, as if occasionally renewed. 
I paused with interest at this seene; I felt that ] 
was at the source of poetical description, for these 
;were the beautiful but unaffected offerings of ‘the 
‘heart which poets are fain to record, In a gayer and) 
‘more populous place, I should have suspected thein 
ito have been suggested by factitious sentiment,| 
| derived from books; but the good geople of Gersau! 
{knew littl of books; there was not a novel nor a} 
|}luve poem in the village; and J question whether 
iny peasant of the place dreamt, while he was 


of a purer age. 


of affection | 








Aye, go to the grave of buried love, and 
meditute! ‘There settle the account with 
thy conscience for every past benefit unre 
quited ; every past endearment anregarded, 
of that departed being, who can never— 
never—never return to be soothed by thy 
contrition ! 


If thou art a child, and hast ever added ltwining a fresh chaplet for the grave of his mistress, 
that he was fulfilling one of the most fanciful rites 
\jof poctical devotion, and that he was practically a 


vered brow of an aflectionate parent; if) poet 





a sorrow to the soul, or a furrow to the sil- 
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Mr. PLATTS’ ACCOUNT OF THE RANTERS. 
To.the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 


Sir 
: I take up my pen to transmit some account 
of the new society of Methodists, denominated Ran- 
ters. Whether they are called Ranters from any si- 
tullarity they bear to the sect of Ranters that arose in 
1645, who taught that they were come to restore the 


$ J > 

serted were lost; or whether they are so denominated 
from their preaching and praying in the open air, and 
the general rant and noise of their assemblies, I am not 
able to ascertain. “hey are; ‘in fact; » and 
I do not learn that they differ at, all. in doctrine from 
the great sect of Wesleyan Methodists. ‘“I'hey seem, 
however, to think that the old Methodists, on account 
of their great popularity and patronage they have ob- 
tained, have'in some mvasute ‘deviated from the origi- 
nal spirit of ism, and drunk in tov much of 
the spirit, and conformed too much to the custorns and 
practice of the world in their religious concerns. ‘The 
ranters seem not to admire the modern polish of Me- 
thodism, the grandeur of its edifices, the splendour of 
its ordinances, the improved elocution and decent’ so- 
lemnity of its ministry, the comparative stillness of its 
worship, and the general order and decorum of its 
assemblies. ‘They seem to think religion cannot well 
exist without noise, and bustle, and fermént, and that 
it consists of much more than quietly believing in 
Christ, and doing justiy, and loving mercy, and walk- 
ing humbly with God. ‘Their aim seems to be to re- 
vive the pains, and throes, and labours, and agitations, 
and borrid tremblings, and tumultuous joys which cha- 
racterized methodism at her birch !! j 

However I may disapprove of the extrayagance of 
the Ranters, I would be the last to misrepresent them, 
or their opinions. They sball now therefore, speak for 
themselves. ‘I'hey call their meetings camp-meetings, 
the following account of which is extracted from their 
hymn book :— 


ON THE ORIGIN OF THE ENGLISH CAMP- 
MEETINGS, &c. 





A large religious meeting, in the open air, and the 
first in England which bore the title of ‘ A Camp- 
meeting,” was held upon Mow,* on Sunday, May 51, 
1807. . It commented about six o’clock in the morn. 
ing, and continued without intermission till about 
half-past eight in the evening. It began with one 
preaching-siand only ; but three more wéreafterwards 
erected. The preachings were intermingled with a di- 
versity of pidus exercises, Such as ‘singing, ‘prayer, 
exhortations, speaking experience, relating anecdotes, 
&e. ‘ 


During a great part of the day the scene was interest- 
ing ;,a company wrestling in prayer; four preachers 
delivering the word of life; thousands listening ; tears 
flowing; sinners trembling’; saiots rejoicing. Such 
was the first of the Euglish camp-meetings. 

“© A day’s praying upon Mow,” began first to be 
talked of in the year 1801. ‘I'he thought rose simply 
from a zeal for praying, which had sprung up in that 
neighbourhood. © From the year 1802 to 1807, various 
accounts of the American camp-meetings were pub- 
lished. These accounts strengthened the cause, and 
fanned the flame: and inthe mean time, L. Dow, a 
native of America, preached in England, and gave 
some account of these meetings. He drew some at- 


My ting a camp-meeting in England; and when be 
eft 
place. 
In 1807, by a peculiar direction of Providence, a 
camp-meeting took place as above; and two more 
were published to be held the same year. These were 
strangely opposed, and as wonderfully supported, and 
camp-meetings gained an establishment. 

As matter of history perhaps, the following doggrel 
lines, taken from the Ranter’s hymn book, may be 
admitted into your journal as illustrative of the spirit 
and doctrine of these religionists : 


CAMP-MEETING HYMN. 





When the Redeemer of mankind 

Began to heal the lame and blind, 
The Pharisees withstood : 

His condescension show’d their pride, 

Yet while they loud against him cried, 
He went on doing good. 


Thus proud men camp-meetings withstand, 
Yet they are spreading thro’ the land, 

‘The gospel still is free ; 
Tho’ hirelix gs cry they must be stopp’d, 
Good men have:persecution dropp'd, 

And now they all agree. 


The Lord a glorious work bezun, 
And thro’ America it run ; 
Across the sea it flies ; 
This work is. now to us come near, 
And many are converted here, 
We see it with our eyes. 


The little cloud increases stil), 
That first arose upon Mow Hill, 
It spreads along the plain ; 
Tho’ men attempt to stop its course, 
It flies in spite of all their force, 
And proves their efforts vain. 


Sinners at first an uproar made, 
And formalists were sore afr sid, 
Because it broke their rules ; 
*Twould bring religion in disgrace, 
Begun by men so mean and base, 
“0 either knaves or fools. 


et still these simple souls rejoice, 
And on the bills they raise their voice, 





Salvation to proclaim ; 
‘They preach, exhort, and sweetly sing, 
While hills and dales with praises ring, 
And sound the Saviour’s name. 


Some of these men are meanly drest, 
Their language unrefined a: best, 
And tho’ the proud despise ; 
Their labours with success are crown'd, 
‘The power of God does still confound 
The wisdom of the wise. 


They preach and pray with all their might, 
Sinners constrain’d do cry outright, 


But, when by grace restor’d, 
Thase who are weeping sore distrest, 








whith they ae- 


tention to the subject, but never had a thought of at- || 


ngland, he had no thought of such a thing taking 





Se 


| ‘Phere’s no respect to persons shown, 
| But all as one their Saviour own, 
| And Christ is all in all. 


| Some of the old Methodists appear to @ 
spread of Ranterism, as likely to Pe injostene roa 
‘cause, on account of its cheapness, it requiring much 
less subscription to support plain Ranterism, thay 
4jadorned Methodism, 4 Very ABI Pt. Method 
‘seriously expressed this idea to me, saying, ‘* He teat 
\chose who had little to <pend, and those who wish 
to spend but little, would prefer Ranterism, ‘on the 


thereby retarded A ee ee Nig univered ae 
pire.” ‘ aye 
Thus far had I written, when a reepettable perindicat 
publication, (The Monthly .Repository,) coming. to 
hand, 1 was agreeably surprised to find it. contained 
some account of the Ranters. ‘The account there given 
\cofroborates in general the above statement ; but a'few 
additional particulars I shall transcribe. “The constitie 
tion of the Ranter’s Society, isevidently iatended to 














single-breasted coats, single-breasted waistcoats, and 
their hair in its natural form ; and not to be allowed td 
wear pantaloons, trowsers, nor white hats ; and tha 
our female preachers be patterns of plainness in all their 
dress.” It appears that:the circuits ar€ifour, of which 
the head quarters are ‘Tunstall, Nottingham, Loughbo 
rough, and Holl. Inthe Hull circuit, there are igh 
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Christians at camp-meetings unite, ach wha 
And free from bigotry and spite, 

Both sects and parties fall; prise: fu 
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|shame the hierarchy of the Wesleyan Methodists, Jy @ge@ters 10 ! 
lis declared, that © all members of the connexions shal] aq 10 cousi 
have equal rights, according.to the station they fill in Mysto be ste 
the church.” ‘The affairs of each circuit are managed fa“ That 
| by a quarter board, consisting of preachers, leaders, MM daim atte 
|stewards and delegates. ‘These circuit boards are sub. slready en 
'lordinate to the anoual meeting, which is composed of ns of 
jtwo lay delegates. and one preacher trom each circuit pres ath 
Those who lohg for a cheap religion, will surely a a oe 
length be satisfied. The salary of an unmarried tr. gy @ecrton 
velling preacher, is fixed at four pounds per quarter, casey sth 
together with board and ing. Forthe maintenance gu wvention 
of himself and his family, a married preacher is allowed Imad Very p' 
fourteen shillings per week, and one shilling per week mmueed of pur 
for one child uvder the age of eight years. He is pro i “With | 
hibited from carrying on any business, or from selling MM iie actual 4 
jany goods or medicines. If, however, his wite be dis Mi vent so lor 
posed to participate in the duties of the ministry, Hl idispensab 
she is allowed to act as a travelling preacher, and is it ame " 
paid two pounds per quarter for her services, y pyeeovess 
the female preacher should be stinted to half the allow. !heit ore 
ance made to the male does not appear. d what i 
The love of minute regulation, is exemplified ‘in the Merery man 
Ranter’s minutes, by some whinisical questions, such gmrsolve the | 
as * What shall be done in case of a travelling preacher's huowledge 
marrying?” <* What shall the travelling preachers dofMyay vary mi 
in case of sickness?” * In what dress shall the travelelll ition, but 
ling preachers appear in public?” The answer to this yc ina Ie 
deserves insertion: * Ina plain one; the men to wea " to p Ae 


fom beiag « 
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teen preachers and ten exhorters, whose exertions ati: « Woe to 
extended to nearly thirty places, some. of them above and per 
forty miles distant frony Hull. ‘Fhe Ranters’ Society; he : Ms 
altogether, appears rapidly on the increase; these peo mange 
ple are particulatly distinguished by their adoption of foment, nt 
merry song tunes in their psalinody,. for it is a maxim ples the lan 
with them, that the devil shall no longer exclusively whom he mé 
|possess all the niost lively and most enchanting tunagmmouly to sear 
iIndeed their psalmody in general is hot. calculaced @mmhudge then it 
jserious tunes. [really was painfully amused by he the innoc 
ling them sing the following, ' But this 
|, Is there any ‘body here that wants salvation? |: what impr 
Call to my Jesus he'll draw nigh. iat is thers 
| O glory, glory, hal, ha}lelujuh ; {separation 
| Glory be to God who rules on high, oh in these : 
am willing to endure the sneers of the unbelieverMiihoce who dir 
when | assert itas my settled ‘opinion, that any religoolineang which 
‘that inculcates belief in a God, and a future scate di. not ment 


\ rewards and punishments, especially on Christian 
| grounds, is better than no religion at all: yet 1 mus 
| acknowledge ic is painful to reflect on the wanderiy 
‘\of the human intellect, on the subject of religion. 
jis important to: distinguish between religion and § 


=o. 


hould assoc 
hecause nothi 
lercourse ; b: 
wever mix wit 


\perstition. Superstition is frantic, riotous, tumyltuoupith those cx 
,censoreous, uncharitable. Religion is calm, sobef eeds whet 
ipeacetul, orderly, and ¢haritable. ied without 1 

J. PLATTS. B& be enlarged 


Doncaster, April 1, 1820. 








_,* Mow Is a large mountain running between Staffordshire a 
Cheshire ; and about five miles distant from the Staffordshire ps 
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The obstacles which have been raised in som 
parts of the country against the suggesied insprove 
meuts in prison discipline secin tu be gradually 
disappearing ; the dread of innovation exists buti 
a slight degree, and the prejudices of the few 
vanishing before the disinterested motives of th 
promoters of the patriotic object. It is surely 0 
small subject of congratulation, when-the cle 
embrace the opportunity given them at the assi 
to impress upon their hearers, among whom a 
the Judges, and the noble and opulent magisth 
of the county, the. danger of neglecting so exten 
sive an evil as our present gaol system presents, al 
the necessity of applying an immediate ‘and sdé 





|quate remedy. Dr. Haggitt, in a fate assize love all, the 
mon at Durham, after some excelent remarks apo ned and ¢x} 
the difference between Divine and Human puns"? Upon the 
‘nents, potnts out the dissemination of impiety “member the 
{ : pe : : : » } kn his wil 
and the fearful increase of juvenile offenders, Ow nie wi 
‘two of the characteristics of this age and nation, JP maiputency 
Ju speaking of the increase of young offendsghs 4gatust 61 
he says, © it is so far connected with the subjeqi.* 'o repeata 
already handled (the dissemination of impiety Ce* kindles 
that they both relate to the absence of religivt ute of shamy 
principle, but with this difference, that in one ca m of the 
rehgion is suspended, in the other it has never ha” cheer them 





ably hope t 
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existence ‘The adult population have comme 
heen taught the rudiments at least of Christianil 
jand, erriug against their knowledge, may more easl 
‘be reclaimed: but the others have vo ériterion 
recur to, no remembrance but of crimes; theirs bh 
jbeen au infancy of darkness, aud a childhood 





Soon as they tind their souls are blest, 
Rise up and praice the Lord. 


{guilt, and before their corporeal and mental fa “oe ep F 
‘ties have been developed, they are come to maturitggoached him 
ln vi & ie, her side for i 
jtuvice. Properly speaking, then, they conets cht for horion 
reclaimed, they caunot be restosed to a better st one fights 


fur they uever huew a better; the object is to w 




























‘ch whatever they have learnt, and to model them 
jew; an arduous indeed, but a necessary enter- 

ise: for, to say nothing of a spectacle so afflict- 
ng (o hemene and upright minds, the very age of 
uocence turned into an age of guilt ; omitting too 
ie estimate Of injuries hitherto sustained by indi- 
duals; bow fearful is the prospect of futurity! 
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MEMOIRS OF 
RICHARD LOVELL EDGEWORTH, Esq. 


Begun by himself, and concluded by his daughter 





THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 











1) “ When this curious item came to be explained, 
it appeared, that the attorney had, by way of promot- 
ing Sir Francis’s interest in the borough, sent cards 
of invitation to the officers of a regiment in the 
town, in the name of the mayor and corporation, 
inviting them to dine and drink his Majesty's 
health ea his birthday, He, at the same time, wrote 





terfered iu bis fevour; but whien he retired from 
the room, a valet de place, who had lived with lury 
for two years, offered him a purse coutainling mops 
than the debt for which he was arrested, telling hin, 
that he had earned that money by the Engtish, and 
that it could nut be better employed, than by saving 
a gentleman of that country from disgrace. The 
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the Aeal Maria Edgeworth. London, 1820, 2 vols. 8v9. a similar invitation to the mayor and corporation, || offer was accepted, and the English gentleman soon 
heir fg If they do these things iu a green tree, what shall ene S. in the name of the officers of the regiment. The || afterwards repaid the sum, with the additiva y) a 
uch fim bedone in the dry ?"—Luke xxiii, 31. Veber Se : ._ ||two companies met, complimented each other, eat || handsome present. 
than i gickedness shall become irrevocably fixed by habit,|) Whea we took up this Work we felt apprehensive «good diauer, drank @ hearty bottle of wiue to his]| “ Another instance of generosity, shewn to an 
is of sirpened Daan eae and art, arn gy Ade pe two solid volumes would io pg o- much Majesty’s health, and prepared to break up. The]! Englishman in distress, occurred while 1 was at 
ri nity mi » Ww cunning shall ba ur the subject ; aud as we perused the early pages, |) .o ny mandi iow walt : ‘ 
: J : ng afficer of the regiment, being the|) Lyous, A tleman was arrested for oumerous 
~ nught them to elade the search, und custom inured || that apprehension became stronger. We were how- politest man in company, made a handsome speech |! debts which’ be had incurred living ia x very 
the pany ’ by € 
em to brave the penalties of justice, what enor-|| ever agreeably disappointed after we got through ||14 m1. Mayors thaukin bim for bis hospitable iv- ‘ ith iselle St. Claig 
d be salihes A ted fitout th 1 aise. + d. and, ||t° Mr. Mayor, uking 0 P extravagamt manner with Mademoiselle St. Claig, 
the a pected ftom i — +i vet 7 the nursery storiesiof the author's rma, ané, || vitation aud entertainment. ‘No, coludel,’ replied || an actress of great celebrity and some beauty. 
di Seeegeulay the Posy) nln’ Besides a ss to ee ree “pen |ithe mayor, ‘it is to you that thanks are due by me|/She had fascigated the gentleman ¢o complesely, 
ical aera a |} Mratter mi and by my brother aldermea for your generous treat || that he had lavished upou her all the money, and bad 
‘3 it op er ime graye laaganlngter et There is something very beautiful and affecting ||to us.’ ‘Fhe colunel replied with as much warmth || exhausted all the credit, which be could command 
re " * P ond mdre ndlitle cclidaah so the scholars|| it the idea of a child-completing the biography of a||as good breeding would allow: the mayor retorted ||'Tradesmen to whom he was fedebted, becoming 
te We 4 id’ Witt Be ‘masters of ini uity: each of|| parents: and it loses nothidg by the way in which it || with downright auger, swearing that he would not || acquaidted with bis situation, fodud it necessary to 
cae pgotbelt ta by: te: ss age: A Ewe ge orth’s introduction... He says, |/be choused by thesbravest colonel in his Majesty’s|] enforce payment by securing his person, Nene of 
the N hold his academy of crime, and initiate|| 16 put in Mr. Edgeworth duction Js) y pay y x pe 
ed to ot the science uf destractivn.” “ My beloved daughter, Maria, at my earnest re- |) service —¢ Mr’ Mayor,’ said the colonel, ¢ there is || the Euglish came forward to his assistance, aad he 
oe Te ouuslititiie tee manner io ehich this torrent || quest, bas promised to revise, complete, and pub- a necessity - displaying re ni meat on mone hoee§ *. confivement, _ WAS HOt, ; 
shall . a lish her father’s hfe. svccasion. Permit me tu shew you, that I have || however, left loug in this situation; for Mademoiselle 
fill in go gre gg St i ya I think, te “ Were she to perceive any extenuation on the heve your obliging card of invitation,’—* Nay, Mr. |} St. Clair sold all her plate and jewels, and released 
9 daim attention ; first, the reformation of culprits|| one hand, or ae ou os it be oo Celonel, a is no opportunity for bantering, there — z = her loest mee . 7 > —— | 
. J ae resist 1] wound her feelin e would obliged to alter, ||)s your card, ") ; gratitude, he was asfonished to find a recepuot 
bey? «ni A pee ate fhe non So in Dia or omit, what a ar not approve, and her iim a Upon examining the cards, it was. observed, very different from what he expected; after ex | 
rea prans ath af 5 bi a is attainable without|| tion for her friend and parent would be diminished : that, tiutwithstanding an attempt to disguise it, both]! pressing in the fondest manner her’ affection, sh 
: ellen Godage Pepe : ods sublic bave a better surety than this, for |]Cards were written in the same hand by some person, || declared it tu be her fixed deterniivation, to lie 
cly at Ml structions but the difference is this—that in one||—Cau the public bave a bet rety thao this, : V ’ 
d tra. ee eotaction can only be conveyed by the in- the accuracy of these memoirs 2” who had desigued to make tuuls of them all. Every]! with. him ao longer... In vain be pleaded his con- Hs 
acter, eet we ; pe ; eye of the corporation turned spontaneously upon] stancy, his entire devotion to her wishes. She : 
nah. Meevention Of punishment; in the other, the hope He adds— é - | bhatt de ; f . ‘i 
one we eras of inettwcticn is to obviate the|] | Ynow take leave of the world, which bas been || {Me Attorneys who, of course, attened all public|/ acknowledged all ‘his claims, but steadily refused (« | 
lowed a! ri: ema most‘indulvent to mse, as 6 man, and as an author, || BEesiaRt. | His impudence suddenly gave way, he}/coutinue a connexion, which must necessarily end " 
week mT with ne — to the former, it is evident that]] and I tdhe' leave of the world with this declaration, |j tered and hetrayed himself so fully by his con-|/in bis, rain. She had given such a signal proof of 143 
i : 1 Fender t 4 tible of amend-|| <-that.to:‘epeak the arate without hardlieens is in fusion, that the colonel, in a fit of summary justice, |} hér disinterestedness and affection, that no merce- ii 
selling Mi iie actual Offenders are not suscep i ee Aiea Py threw him out of the window. For this Sir Francis |/ nary motive, or any caprice of sentiment, could be 4 
> dis- Hi nent so long as they remain at large; coerciun is|] my opinion, the wost certain way tosucceed if every , ’ Pane ’ 
nist pdopeudalita and trae ee ere eclhba! lanpanible aemeih? Delaval was charged five bundred pounds.” attributed to her conduct; she therefore claimed 
; " . , 
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|{beboves us, therefure, to reflect whether prisons, 
in their ordinary state, are adapted to this end, and 
d what improvement they are capable. Now 
ery-man who-was carefully examined them can 
solve the first question, aad will be ready to ac- 
hnowledge that they are totally unsuitable: they 
aay vary more or less in cleanliness, in care, in regu- 
ition, but (with very few exceptions, which we 


The author sets. out with the antiquity of his 
family, into the records of which he enters, favour 
ing us with, here aud there, a bull or idle tale. For 
instance at page 8, it is stated of one of his female 
ancestors, that “after the rebels had forced this 
lady out of the castle, and kad set fire to it, they 
plundered it completely :” in other countries they 
would have plundered it before they set fire to it! 


Mr. E. married in 1763, and lived principally in 
Berkshire, where he became: very intimate with Mr. 
Day, cultivating at the same time an intercourse 
with must of the lilerati of the time. 

The ecceutricities of Mr. E, and of some of his 
friends, are uufolded ia some whimsical avecdotes. 
We copy the following in a miscellaneous way, 


the merit of the greatest sacrifice in giving him ap, 
to/preserve him from himself. All the Lyons world 
applauded hér generosity: she was ‘caressed and 
invited to some of the best houses in thet city. 
Thave dined with her at Madame de Verpillier’s, 
with a large society of the best company. Had | 
not known that she wes au actress, J could not bave 





“Iu one of my journeys from Hare Hatch to 


discovered her situation by any thing in her mian- 
ners or conversation.” 


to this hope may lead to imitation) they are not accustom-|| 4¢ page 14, we havea relation of the well known Birmingham, 1 accidentally met with a person, } 
Owed M4 to reform the prisoner.. Far otherwise; far gallantry which rescued a candle from a barrel of || Whom T asa mechanic, had curiosity to see. This}; Having returued to Eugland on the death of his 
Sy 0d om beiug chastened or converted, he commonly was a sailor, who bad amused London with a sin-|/ wife, svoy after the birth of a daughter, Mr. 1. 


wed td 
Dd. that 










ieparts‘worse than when he entered, more confirmed 


gunpowder, ascribed to a lady Edgeworth; at page 
18, the story of a coin put under the seal of a deed 


He was called Jack 
He threw his darts, whieh consisted 


gular exhibition of dexterity. 
the Darter. 


| shortly nrarrivd Miss Honora Sneyd, aud retired to 


11 theirggit propensity to evil, more desperate in achieving) which exposes the roguery of the parties, and inva- , ] {his family seat, Edgeworth Town, ‘in dreland, . Og 
which(mi. The mode of punishment hastens the corrup-|} jidates the forged document, (told nearly word fur of thin rods of deal, of about half an inch in dia-|| her death, be maycied her sister Elizabeth, 

ughbegation which it seeks to hinder, and the House of|| word in « Patronage ;”) and indced, the whole of || meter, and of a yard Jong, to an amazing height|! The second vdlume is the producticn of Maria 
e vig MM (orrection is Che nursery of vice. the early parts, are disfigured by the repetition and aud distance; for instance, he threw them over what|| Edgeworth, aud infinitely better written than the 
onsati: “ Woe to the victim who is there immured for a appropriation of jests famous in jocular literature, || %@8 then called the New Church ia the Strand || first, but not so light and amusing from its gossip: 


1 abov 
society 
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ist, and perhaps for a trivial, offence? li his soul 
e open to repentence, he will meet with no encou- 
ement, no monitory counsel, no sanative exam- 


and by anecdotes of marvellous precocity belonging 
to the infancy of the writer. Lookiug to Mr. E. as 
an advocate for a better system of education than, 


Of this feat Ehad heard, but I entertained some 
doubts upon the subject; I had enquired from my 
friends where this man could be found, but had not | 


| ing character, 
| describes the death of Dr, Darwin. 


We select merely one letter, which 


* Amoug the foreigners, who came to England 


tion om : : 2 iscover hi 
maxing; the language that he hears, the companions uofortunately, is usually pursued in respect been able to discover him. As i was driving t0-/! about this time, was Professor Pictet of Geneva, 
usivelym*bom he meets, and the lessons he will learn, tend||¢4 children, we have a graver objection to an||Wards Birmingham in an open carriage of a singu-|! brother of the editor of the Journal Britannique 


; 
red 






















uly to sear his couscience and vitiate his heart — 
hidge then if such be the proper system for retriev- 


account of a transaction which followed his having 


thrown a hot iron at his brother, He tells us— 








lar construction, I overtook a man, who walked|! 





remarkably fast, bat who stopped as I passed him, 


who translated Practical Education, and with whoile 
iny father had had some currespoudence on the sube 



































ry he the innocence of youth, ; ; “ When my mother heard what I had done, I saw and eyed my equipage with ancummon curiosity. ject. Professor Pictet visited Ireland, and came to 
4 ‘But this leads us to the second question, viz.)) 4. was strack with horror, but she said not one There was something in his manner, that made me!) Edgeworth Tawn, He decided us to go abroad, by the 4 
12 | what improvement the system will adimit. Nows|! word in anger toue. She ordered every body out |/$peak to him; and, from the sort of questious be)! King offers of introduction to numerous literary 
sat is the radical defect at present? Its the want)/ ge the yoom except myself, and thea drawing me||#sked about my carviage, 1 found that he was a)|fyjends at Puris; and assurances, that from what 
(separation, or, ip other words, the want of space ;)| nour her, she spoke to me in a mild voice, but in a || Clever fellow, 1 soou learned, that he had walked | they already kuew of him, through his writings ou | 
oh in these remarks no inculpation is intended of most serious matner, First, she explained to me |/°V¢" the greatest part of Euglend, aud that he wat! Education, they were prepared to receive him and 
eliever pose who direct the prisons ; they can only use the the nature of the crime, which 1 had run the perfectly acquainted with Loudon. It @ame into|| ji family with cordiality. The tour was arranged 
religia} ns which they possess, and in general ee hazard of committing; she told me, she was sure || "Y head to inquire, whether he had ever seen the! for the ensuing Autumn, and the pleaswe of revisit. 
esc, ss not means. of requisite ewe a nae that I had no intention seriously to hurt my bro- exhibition, abut which I was = desirous to be my ing some of bis old English friends, Dr, Darwin iu I 
| mus ould associate together ax hoe fre 2S an OF ch in ther, and did not know, that if the iron had hit my formed. Lord ! Sit,’ said he, Iam, myself, Jack particular, was full in his contemplation, when he i 
dering cause nothing but evil can ensue from such an 1h-|! brother, it must have killed him, While I felt this ||the Darter.” He had a roll of browa paper in bis|| received the fullowing letter, iii 
fon. iygercourse ; but, above all, recent. offenders should first shock, and whilst the horror of murder was |/hand, which he unfolded, at soon produced a! & pnom px painneis ei ales paemmenenee We 
and sugmever mix with veterans, nor the vilest of the youug upon me, my mother seized the moment, to conjure || bundle of the light deal sticks, which he had the| "ih 4 diieee Gone Derby, Aprit 17. 1802 i 
yltuougpith those comparatively better. The experiment) ine to try in future to command my passions. | re-|/ Power of darting to such a distance. He readily! “*¢ Dear Edgeworth r [TN | 
, subsi™micceeds wherever it is tried ; and if it cannot bel! member her telling me, that I had an uncle by the mo- || Cousented ty gratify my curiosity, aud after he had) «6 7 am lite Gnd. thet you still amuse yopr- 
ied without more accommodation, the prisunnonght ther’s side who had such a violent temper, that in a thrown sume of them to a prodigious height, 1) self with. megshanisin te spite of the troubles of a 
TTS. ee or other buildings erected expressly|| ¢¢ o¢ passion one of his eyes actua!ly started out mo ge to + vee § a of oop core f oe Ireland. ue ° a y | 
the purpose, ‘ ; of its sucket. ‘ You,’ said my mother to me, ‘have ||{e Bret trial he threw one of them eighty yards) a. wo pave ‘ ' di fy c 
= mere} page ear Mplayer vid 4 man without learning to govern it, it will be impos- ~~ wnee me — by — “ gum, Cs sete-) our chauge of situation, We have a pleasant house, 
object, w ich of us Wi i th Pp: ‘em Sines sible fur you then to command yoursel’’ ; and there ory menor A mrecesve ut rom altering Us) agoud garden, pouds full of fiub, and » pleasing : 
k suffered to obstruct it, . “¥ ou 0 is no knowing what crime you may in a fit of passion Shieh if aud at the same ime it allowed the aru,|| | tey somewhat like Shenstone’s: deep, umbrageous, ,) 
an in -be put in competition with os tha 4 tay “e commit, and how miserable you may in consequence w ny wew Mn time to exercise its whole force. | and with a talkative stream runuing down it, Our Hf 
out d not be economy os sucha aa a hes will of it become. You are but a very young chiid, yet|| i any + ws Soha ad thrown from the 8 house is near the tup of the valley, well screened by 
hty empire ee “os so sordid, — : I think you can understand me. Tustead of speak. * is clear, that 4 cau acqune no greater velacity| hilly frum the east, aud north, and open to the south, 
a teat Suindeseed ataen arsed. oe auaey ing to you as I do at this moment, T might punish “i wrt ” om _s wluch; throws it; bya if vst where, at four miles distance, we see Derby tower. 4 
we private beneficence rragire a a near y you severely; but I think it better to treat you like we y that is tsauw n, passes through a ga Four ene stroug springs rise near the house, 
Wagan, and pours forth its abundance fora Hhou-} a reasonable creature. My wish is to teach you to |/SPace than themeud,, whilstshe hand continues t0// snd have furnied the valley, which, like that of 
i'uses, can we doubt et it pac pre re | command your temper; nobody cau dv that for communtiies motion to the body to be impelled,| Petrarch, may be called Val chéuaa, as it begins, or 
nn conggettibute to rescue ae pepe eho a. || YOu 8° well as you can do it for yourself.”” ire ek equice f elgcity nearly double to| is shut, @t-the sitwation of the house, J bope you i 
miprovery er let the sony: Ah ” eee hay ines justice: Here the precept is good ; but how many times sew C wareet tile to i hed Oe apy eeacas Oe like the description, and hope farther, that your- 
vadesligees beve.to say, that when f y call ae our|| more dangerously powerful is the example of a r the behets 4 -~ ij “fA apped a thung Onl self and any past of your family will sometime do 
+ but i the parampest wie se r hearts con-|| parent telling lies to her child, in order to persuade |! i Rept sr bh . anti yew es which they could us the pleasure bf visit. A 
few « gr egieved a pin as ‘ oe at bim to act rightly? bt was not true that the iron Penner ae T belt are —— . se 1 “* Pray tell (he authoress, that the water-nyimphs }/ 
s of th pera, by dg a en yaaa the path, 1]| must have been fatal; aud it was a falsehood that |! ™ P - aes de a be, erm et ey rage | gf our valley will be happy to assist her next novel P| 
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on —o unconnected with ourselves, or on one, 
who in no way distinguished himself from his 
fellow mortals; but how much more awfully the 
blow resounds through the world, when it levels to 
the dust one pre-eminent in talent! 

The following are specimens of Mr. Edgeworth's 
poctry. 

EPIGRAM 
On some recent Scotch Marriages and Divorces. 

T» ready Scotland boys and girls are carried, 

Before their time, impatient te be married. 

Soon wiser grown self-same road they run, 

With equal haste, to get the knot undone; 

Th’ indulgent Scot, where English law too nice is, 


Sanctions our follies first—and then our vices. 
Feb, 1811. 


On receiving a Pencil-case from Mrs. E. E: th, 

witha B 

Gold pen. 
If in some he: 
Should chance 


hour my careless strain 
give my loved Eliza pain, 
May the rude lines the fadin cil trace ! 
May the rude lines her gentle hand efface ! 
But when her worth, or when my love is told— 
Oh! may the sterling line be graved with gold. 


Poetry. 

ON LORD STEWART 
ASSUMING THE TITLE OF VANE, ON HIS LATE 

MARRIAGE WITH Lapy VANE TEMPEST. 

— - 

A lovely Bride obtained, and large domain, 
Well you assume the title to be Vane : 
But prosperous hours, like ice, are sometimes hollow— 
Should the Vane shift, O, may no Tempest follow ! 





—— a 





ARNO, 
A BRIDAL SERENADE. 
_—_ - 
> BY A MODERN WELCH HARPER. 
-—— - 


Wilt thou not waken, Bride of May, 
While flowers are fresh and the sweet bells chime ? 
Listen and learn from my roundelay, 
How all Life's Pilot-Boats sailed one day, 
A match with Time. 


l.ove sat on a loto’s leaf afloat, 
And saw old Time in his loaded boat ; 
Slowly he crossed Life's narrow tide, 
While Love sat clapping his wings, and cried, 
** Who will pass Time ?” 


Patience came first, but soon was gone, 
With helm and sail to help Time on ; 
Care and Grief could not lend an oar, 
And Prudence said (while he stay’d on shore) 
** J wait for Time !” 


Hope fill’d with flowers her cork-tree bark, 
And lighted its helm with a glow-worm spark : 
Then Love, when he saw her bark fly fast, 
Suid—** Lingering Time will soon be past! 

** Hope outspeeds Time !"” 
Wit went nearest old Time to pass, 
With his diamond oar and his boat of glass ; 
A tenthery dart from his store he drew, 
And siouted while far and swift it flew— 

**O Mirth kills Time !”” 


But Time sent the feathery arrows back, 
Hope's boat of amaranths missed its track ; 
Then Love bad his butterfly pilots move, 
And Laughing said, ** They shall see how Love 
* Can conquer Time.” 


His gossamer sails he spread with speed, 
Bat ‘Time has wings when Time has need ; 


swiftly he crossed Life's sparkling tide, 
Ad only Memory stay'd to chide 

Unpitying Time. 
‘Wake and listen then, Bride of May! 


Listen and heed thy minstrel’s rhyme— 
sill for thee some bright hours stay, 
bor it was a hand like thine, they say, 
Gave wings to Tine. 





Sir WaLTER ScorT received from Mr. MURRAY 
a nique MS. Copy by Parnick Carry, dated 1651, 
from which he has published a few trifles, which possess 
wrest wrerit, as the following specimen will prove :— 


Yune—Once I loved a Mayden fayre, §¢. 


1. Fayre one! if thus kinde you be, 

Yett intend a slaughter, 

Jayth you'l loose your paynes with mee, 
“lye where seeke hereafter : 

Thaugh your lookes bee sharp and quicke, 
‘Thmek not (pray) to drill mee ; 

Love, perchance, may make me sicke, 
But will never kill me. 


2 Were my mistrease nere so browne, 

Yeut, if kinde, I do prize her; 

Who's most fayre, if she but frowne 
{ shall soon despize her : 

I love kiadnesse, and not tace 
Whe scorns mee, I hate her; 

Courtesy gives much more grace, 
ia my mind, then feature. 


3 Red and white adorne the cheeke 

Vesse, by far, than smuiling ; 

That's the beauty | most seeke, 
Yieat charme's most beguiling. 

Fawre-one! now you know my mind, 
see ‘f th’ humour take you ; 

I shuli love you, whilst you're k nde; 
VW wen y'are not, forsake yu. 


dgewor' 
k Lead Pencil at one end, at the other a} | 


THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 
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| The Coronation. 


{ 
| —_— 


(Continued from our last.) 


' 2. OF THE AMPULLA, OR GOLDEN EAGLE. 
The following curious history is recorded by some 

antient writers, and certainly deserves as much credit 

as the French tradition of the holy vial brought from 





1 Se — = 
| THE REGALIA. 
‘(ABRIDGED FROM TAYLOR'S GLORY OF REGALITY.) 
F —- 
In England the regalia, properly so called, are the 
|Crown ; the Sceptre; che Verge, or rod of power; the 
| Orb, or mound of sovereignty ; the Sword of Mercy, 
Cyurtana ; the two Swords of Justice; the Ring of al- 
liance with the kingdom; the Armilla, or Bracelets; 
the Spurs of chivalry; with sundry sacred and royal 
‘vestments. 


| 
| 





| 1, OF THE CORONATION CHAIR AND STONE. 
| 
! 


The Chair on which the Kings sit to receive the 
Crown is principally remarkable for its marble seat, 
|which hath acquired no trivial fame from the pens of 
old historians. Their legends inform us that this is 
the very stone on which the patziarch Jacob laid his 
head in the plain of Luz; that it was brought from 
Egypt into Spain by Galethus, the supposed founder of 
the Scottish nation; that it was thence transported 
into Ireland ‘* amongst other princelie iewels and regal 
monuments” by Simon Brech, who was crowned upon 
it about 700 years before the birth of Christ, and that 
it was thence carried to Scotland by King Fergus 330 
years before the same zra. After such adventures, it 
will not be surprising that the stone should once more 
be removed, and find its way to the abbey of West- 
minster. , 

Such are the legends relating to the Fatal Stone. But 
its probable history is so remarkable, and is carried 
back to a period so remote, that the aid of fiction was 
scarcely wanting to procure it reverence and regard. 
Mr. Toland justly styles this “ the antientest respected 
mooument in the world, for though some others may 
be more antient as to duration, yet thus superstitiously 
regarded, they are not.” 

The object of our inquiries may, undoubtedly, be 
traced to Ireland. It was, most probably, one of those 
stones which the Druids or priests of the country were 
| used to consecrate for particular sacred or political 
eens its place was the hill of Tara, and upon it 
jthe Kings of Ireland for many ages received their au- 
jthority. ‘The Irish names of the stone were the fatal 
stone, and the stone of fortune; these it probably ob- 
'tained from a power which it was said to possess of 
| showing the legitimacy of royal descent, which it ac- 
| knowledged by an oracular sound when a prince of the 
|| true line was placed on it: under a pretender it was 
|| silent. The Irish have an antient prophecy respec- 
|'ting the stone, implying that the possession of it was 
|| necessary to the preservation of the regal power. 








| It is remarkable that in later times this prophecy ase | 


sumed a different form; for in the Lowland Scotch of 
| Wyntowis Cronykil,” it is 

“ But gyf werdys falyhand be, 

va aor that stane yhe segyt se, 

* Pare shall the Sdottis be regnand, 

* And lorddys bale our al! that land.” 


|In either way the prediction continues to be fulfilled in 


|the British throne! 
| From Ireland the fatal stone was conveyed to the | 
\settlement which the people of that country had made 
'!on the north-western part of our island, from them 
jcalled Scotland. Whether we receive or reject the 
|tradition that it was brought over by Fergus, there is 
no doubt that the stone was removed to Scotland at a 
| very early period, and that it was always regarded as a 
|sacred monument by the people of that country. This 
‘opinion appears to be countenanced bythe late ingenious 
| Mr. King, who says, * it is clear enough thet before 
| the time of Kennith, that is, before the year 834, it had 
ibeen placed simply and plainly as a stone of great im- 
port and of great notoriety in Argyleshire, and, on ac- 
jcount of the reverence paid to it, was removed by 
|Kennith.” ‘This King, having taken it from the castle 
lof Dunstaffnage, its antient station, placed it in the 
labbey-church of Scone, in the year 850; he also er+ 
lclosed itin a chair of wood, on which he caused to be 
engraven the Leonine distich which we bave already 
||quoted. Here all the Scottish Kings were crowned 
upon it till the year 1226, when the victorious Edward 
I. brought it to England, and left it as an offering of 
conquest at the shrine of the Confessor, where it is still 
preserved. 

By the treaty of Northampton in 1328, which was 





jnever executed. After its arrival in England, Edward 
{. caused it to be placed in a new chair, with a step, 
richly painted and adorned with gilding. 
‘The coronation chair is of oak, of an architectural 
| design, and ornamented on the back and sides with 
rows of pointed arches, the form of which confirms 
the reported age of this venerable relique. 
|| Some remains are yet to be seen of the painting and 
gilding with which it was once adorned. It is in height 
about six feet seven inches, in depth twenty-four in- 
jches, and the width of the seat within-side is twer ty- 
leight inches. At nine inches trom the ground, is a 
“frame to support the stone, upon the surtace of which 





leand-stone, and at each end a short iron chain is fas- 
tened in it; but these are neatly concealed by the 
L wood-work. 





| that branch of the family of James I. which now fills || This costly covering, 
| ‘Clara micante auro, flammasque imitante pyropo.”” 


confirmed by Parliament, it was agreed that the stone |; 
should be returned to Scotland : and for this end writs | 
‘were issued by Edward IIL, which, however were || O Frugality! thou mother of ten thousand blessings! 


b for the consecration of king Clovis. While St. 
‘Thomas a Becket was in banishment at Sens, in France, 
as he was praying in a church by night to the blessed 
Virgin, she suddenly appeared to him with a golden 
eagle and a sniall vial of stone or glass, which she de- 
livered to the archbishop, assuring him of the happiest 
effects upon those kings who should be anointed’ with 
the unction it contained ; and desiring him to give it 
to a monk of Poitiers, who would hide it under a large 
stone in the church of St, Gregory. In this place the 
ampulla, with the eagle, which was probably made to 
contain it, and an.account of the vision written by St. 
Thomas, were preserved till in the reign of Edward 
lil. they were discovered by revelation to a certain 
holy man, who brought the sacred vessel to the duke 
of Lancaster, and by him it was delivered to the Black 
Prince, who sent it tothe Tower, to be safely kept ina 
strong chest. Here it was found by his son Richard 
IL, who wished to be anointed with it: but he was 
told by the archbishop that it wae enough for him to 
|have once received the sacred unction, and that it 
ought not to be repeated ; nor was it used till the ac- 
jcession of Henry IV. who was honoured with it at his 
coronation. 

The vessel which is now used to hold the consecrated 
oil retains the form of an eagle with the wings expan- 
ded, and standing on a pedestal. The height of the 
whole is near seven inches, and its weigi:t about ten 
ounces. There is also a spoon, into which the oll is 
poured from the beak of the eagle, by the officiating 
prelate. The spoon, as well as the eagle, is of gold, 
chased ; and the former has four pearls in the broadest 
part of the handle. 


5. OF THE CROWNS OF THE KING AND QUEEN. 

St. Edward’s Crown, with which the act of corona- 
tion is performed, derives its name from that which is 
said to have been worn by the Confessor, and preserved 
in the abbey of Westminster. The one now used, 
which was made for the coronation of Charles II., is a 
golden crown of two arches crossing at the top, and 
rising from a rim or circle of gold, over a cap of crim- 
son velvet, lined with white taffeta and turned up with 
ermine. ‘The base of the arches on each side is covered 
by a cross pattée; between the crosses are four fleurs 
de lis of gold, which rise out of the circle: the whole 
of these are splendidly enricht with pearls and precious 
stones. On the top, at the intersection of the arches, 
which are somewhat deprest, is a globe of gold, sur- 
mounted hy a cross pattée adorned with jewels, and 
particularly by three large oval pearls, one of which is on 
the top of the cross, and the others pendent at eachlimb. 
Beside the national crown above described, the kings 
of England have a Crown of State, which is worn by 
them at the feast of the coronation, and on occasions 
of public ceremony. It is of the same. shape as the 
other, and differs from it only in being more profusely 
covered with pearls, diamonds and other jewels. The 
mound which supports the cross is a single aqua-marine 
of exquisite beauty ; and in one of the crosses which 
adorn the rim is a ruby of wonderful size and value. 


is worthy the greatness of an English king ; its magni- 





ficence, indeed, can scarcely be conceived without izs 
being seen. 

As the kings of England are invested with the crown | 
of St. Edward, the queens are crowned with that of | 
St. Edgitha, which is named in honour of the Confes- 
sor’s consort. This crown is of the same form as those 
of the king; being a golden crown of tw@ arches, ona 
cap of purple velvet turned up with ermine or miniver 
ipure. It is set with diamonds of great value. The 
{queen hath also a Crown of State which she wears’ 
‘returning from her coronation, and at the feast : this is 
like the other in form and material, but so richly em- 
bellisht with diamonds and pearls that the gold is nearly 
concealed. In the procession from the palace to West- 
minster abbey the queen bears on her head a beautiful 
|cap of purple velvet, turned up with ermine, and en- 
circled with a broad band of diamonds, having a string 
of pearls round the upper edge. 


(To be concluded in our next. ) 
ew 

















ADDRESS TO FRUGALITY. 











By the celebrated Robert Burns. 


‘thou cook of fat beef and dainty greens! thou manu- 
| facturer of warm Shetland hose, and comfortable sur- 
| touts! thou old housewife, darning thy decayed stock- 
' ings, with thy ancient spectacles on thy aged nose ! lead 
‘me, hand me in thy clutching palsied fist, up those 
|| heights, and through those thickets, hitherto inacces- 
j sible, and impervous, to my anxious, weary feet: not 
|, those Parnasian crags, bleak and barren, where the 
| hungry worshippers of fame are, breathless, clambering, 
| hanging between heaven and earth; but those glitter- 
|, ing cliffs of Potosi, where the all-sufficient, all-powerful 
|;deity, Wealth, holds his immediate court of joys and 





| pleasures; where the sunny exposure of plenty, and 
Listhe seat. The block appears to be of a reddish , the hot walls of profusion, produce those blissful fruits} Sold also ty Mee. Evans, Chegwin and Hall, Cas! 


jof luxury, exotic in this world, and natives of para- 
‘dise! Thou withered sybil, my sage conductress, mg 
b we into the refulent, adored presence! The power, | 





splendid and potent as he now is, was once the pulin 
nursling of thy faithful care and tender arms! Call me 
[thy son, thy cousin, thy kinsman, or favourite, and 
jadjure the god by the scenes of his infant years, ;, 
longer to repulse me as a stranger, or an alien, bu; 

| favour me with his peculiar countenance and protectioy, 
| He daily bestows his greatest kindness on the undew 

ing and the worthless; assure him, that I bring amp), 
documents of meritorious demerits!—Pledge your,ii 
for me, that, for the glorious cause of LucrE, { 5; 
do any thing, be any thing, but the horseleech of px 
vate oppression, or the vulture of public robbery ! 








——— 
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GAME XLV. 


eet one 
The White to move, and win in FrvE Moves, 


(Sarratt, Vol. 1. page 220.) 
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WHITE. 


BLACK. 
1 Pawn ....5—4 
2 Pawn ....3-6 


WHITE. 
1 Castle .....6—4 
2 Knight... Sa § 
3 Castle ....4—8- 3 King ....2—7 
4 Bishop....3—8-- 4 King 1—8 or 
5 Bishop ,...1—6 dis.--Marte. 














Go Correspondents. 


Tue SKETCH Boox.—A correspondent who sttbée 
@ FRIEND, observes we were mistaken in 
nouncing in our last, that the story of the ‘* Brok 

Heart,’”’ was never before published in this country, a 

is contained in the volume of the Sketch Book receal 

pene in the octavo form. Our co 
loes us no more than justice, on the conviction) 
expresses, that this mis-statetment is entirely the eff 
of an oversight. The fact is; that We commented ¢ 
series of the Sketch Book from femora: copy, lor 
thé work issued from the English Press; 
several of the Sketches we have given in the Kaleid 
compe have never yet appeared in. any other Briti 
ublication. ‘The Broken Heart is not of this nu 
r, as we find by a reference to the printed volum 
the contents of which are as follow : 

*“ The Voyage” ——"* Roscoe" ——** The Wife” 
* Rip Van Winkl an’ English Writers on A 
rica*——** Rural Life in England" ——* The I 
ken Heart*——* The Art of Book rw © 
**A Royal Poet?———‘* The Country Church”. 
“* The Widow and her Son" ——* The Boar's B 
Tavern” ——* The Mutability of Literature”. 
6 Rural Funerals" ——** The Inn Kitchen" ——" 
Spectre Bridegroom.” 





esponde 









The following seven Sketches are not contained in 
London edition, but were first presented to the Engl 
reader threugh the Kaleidoscope : 

** The Stage Conch” ——** Christmas*——** Chri 
mas Eve" am—Christmas Day” ——“+ John Bull" 
* The Pride of the Village,” and ‘* The Legend 
the Sleepy Hollow.” 





Dramatic Criticism.—The letter of G. N. ct 
too late for the possibility of insertion this we 
We entirely approve of his proposal. 





Lorn Byron.—We have been favoured by 2 fre 
with a recent composition of our late neighbour, M 
Tuomas Mutocx, which appeared recently in 
Boulogne Telegraph. It is entitled, ‘* Reflections § 
the Poetry of Lord Byron, as associated with his Lo 
ship’s Character, Feelings, and Sufferings.” 
shall endeavour to secure it an early place. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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TuE Frety oF Battle, by KiLL-T1ME-1BUS, 
come to hand; and we shall spare no pains:in endé 
vouring to decypher it, which will be no very 
matter; as our pugnacceus correspondent, to ad 
his own phraseology, writes such a desperate b 
*srisT,” that many of his sTRUKING beauties tm! 
their ALM. 
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street; Mr. Thomas Smith, Paradise-street; 4 
Warbrick, Public Library, Lime-street ; Mr. G. 
Day, Newsman, Dale-street; and Mr. John Swill 
St. James's-ruad, for ready money orily. 
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